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SELECTION FROM 
“A FATHER’S LEGACY TO Is DAUGIITERS.”’ 


BY DR. GREGORY. 





A BOOK WORTHY TO BE PRINTED IN LETTERS OF GOLD. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, MARRIAGE. 


The luxury and dissipation that prevail in 
centeel life, as they corrupt the heart in 
many respects, so they render it incapable of 
warm, sincere, and steady friendship. A 
happy choice of friends will be of the utmost 
‘onsequence to you, as they may assist you 
by their advice and good offices. But the 
immediate gratification which friendship af- 
fords toa warm, open, and ingenious heart, 
is of itself a sufficient motive to court it. 

In the choice of your friends, have _princi- 
pal regard to goodness of heart and fidelity. 
lf they possess taste and genius, that will 
still make them more agreeable and useful 
companions. You have particular reason to 
place confidence in those who have shown 
affection for you in your early days, when 
you were incapable of making them any re- 
turn. This is an obligation for which you can 
not be too grateful; when you read this, you 
will naturally think of your mother’s friend, 
‘o whom you owe so much. 

If you have the good fortune to meet with 
any who deserve the name of friends, unbo- 
som yourselves to them with the most unsus- 
picious confidence. It is one of the world’s 
maxims, never to trust any person with a se- 
‘ret, the discovery of which could give you 
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any pain ; but it is the maxim of a little mind 
and a cold heart, unless where it is the eflect 
of frequent disappointments and bad usage. 
An open temper, if restrained by tolerable 
prudence, will make you on the whole much 
happier than a reserved suspicious one, al- 
though you may sometimes suffer by it.— 
Coldness and distrust are but the too certain 
consequences of age and experience; but they 
are urtpleasant feelings, and need not be an- 
ticipated before their time. 

But however open you may be in talking 
of your own affairs, never disclose the*secrets 
of one friend to another. These are sacred 
deposites, which do not belong to you, nor 
have you any right to make use of them. 

There is another case in which [ suspect it 
is proper to be secret, not so much from mo- 
tives of prudence as delicacy. 1 mean love 
matters. Though a woman has no reason 
to be ashamed of an attachment to a man of 
merit, yet nature, whose authority is superior 
to philosophy, has annexed a sense of shame 
to it. Itis even long before a woman of del- 
icacy dares avow to her own heart that she 
loves; and when all the subterfuges of inge- 
nuity to conceal it from herself fail, she feels 
a vielence done toth to her pride and to her 
modesty. This, { should imagine, must al- 
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ways be the case where she is not sure of a 
return to her attachment. 

In such a situation, to lay the heart open 
to any person does not appear to me consist- 
ent with the perfection of female delicacy.— 
But perhaps I am in the wrong. At the 
same time I must tell you, that, in point of 
prudence, it concerns you to attend well to 
the consequences of such a discovery. These 
secrets, however important in your own esti- 
mation, may appear very trifling to your 
friend, who Ba os will not enter into your 
feelings, but may rather consider them as a 
subject of pleasantry. For this reason, love 
secrets are of all others the worst kept. But 
the consequences to you may be very serious, 
as no man of spirit and delicacy ever valued 
a heart much hackneyed in the ways of love. 

If, therefore, you must have a friend to 
pour out your heart to, be sure of her honor 
and secrecy. Let her not be a married wo- 
man, especially if she live happily with her 
wend There are certain unguarded mo- 
ments, in which such a woman, though the 
best and worthiest of her sex, may let hints 
escape, which at other times, or to any other 
person than her husband, she would be inca- 

able of; nor will a husband in this case feel 
himself under the same obligation of secrecy 
and honor, as if you had put your confidence 
originally in himself, scores on a subject 
which the world is apt totreat so lightly. 

If all other circumstances are equal, there 
are obvious advantages in your making 
friends of one another. The ties of blood, 
and your being so much united in one com 
mon interest, form an additional bond of 
union to your friendship. If your bsothers 
should have the good fortune to have hearts 
susceptible to friendship, to possess truth, 
honor,*sense, and delicacy of sentiment, they 
are the fittest and most unexceptionable con- 
fidants. By placing confidence in them, you 
will receive every advantage which you 
could hope for from the friendship of men, 
without any of the inconveniences that attend 
such connexions with our sex. 

Beware of making confidants of your serv- 
ants. Dignity, not properly understood, very 
readily degenerates into pride, which enters 
into friendships, because it cannot bear an 
equal, and is so fond of flattery as to grasp at 
it even from servants and dependants. he 
most intimate confidants, therefore, of proud 
people, are valets de chambre and waiting- 
women. Show the utmost humanity to your 
servants; make their situation as comfortable 
to them as possible; but if you make them 
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your confederates you spoil them and debase 
yourselves. 
Never allow any person, under the pretend. 


ed sanction of friendship. to be so familiar 9. 
to lose a proper respect for you. Never q). 
low them to tease you on any subject that j, 
disagreeable, or where you have once takey 
your resolution. Many will tell you tha 
this reserve is inconsistent with the freedom 
which friendship allows. Buta certain res. 
pect is as necessary in friendship as in Jove. 
Without it you may be liked as a child, bu; 
you will never be loved as an equal. 

The temper and dispositions of the hear: 
in your sex make you enter more readily and 
warmly into friendships than men. Your 
natural propensity to itis so strong, that you 
often run into intimacies which you soon 
have sufficient cause to repent of, and this 
makes your friendships so very fluctuating. 

Another great obstacle to the sincerity as 
well as the steadines of your friendships, is 
the great clashings of your interests in the 
pursuits of love, ambition, or vanity. For 
these reasons, it should appear at first view 
more eligible for you to contract your friend- 
ships with the men. Among other obvious 
advantages of an easy intercourse between 
the two sexes, it occasions an emulation and 
exertion in each to excel and be agreeable ; 
hence their respective excellencies are mu- 
tually communicated and blended. As their 
interests in no degree interfere, there can be 
no foundation fer jealousy or suspicion of ri- 
valship. The friendship of a man for a wo- 
man is always blended with a tenderness 
which he never feels for one of his own sex, 
even where love is in no degree concerned. 
Besides, we are conscious of a natural title 
you have to our protection and good offices, 
and therefore we feel an additional obligation 
of honor to serve you, and to observe an in- 
violable secrecy whenever you confide in us. 

But apply these observations with great 
caution. housands of women of the best 
hearts and of the finest parts have been ruin- 
ed by men who approached them under the 
specious name of friendship. But supposing 
aman to have the most undoubted honor, 
yet his frrendship to a woman is so near akin 
to love, that if she be very agreeable in her 
person she will probably very soon find a lov- 
er where she only wished to meet a friend. 
Let me here, however, warn you against that 
weakness so common among vain wome?, 
the imagination that every man who takes 
particular notice of you isa lover. Nothing 
can expose you more to ridicule than the 
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king Up @ man on the suspicion of being 
your lover, who, perhaps, never thought of 
you in that view, and giving yourselves those 
airs So Common among silly women on such 
eccasions. 

There is a kind of unmeaning gallantry 
much practiced by some men, which, if you 
have any discernment, you will find really 
harmless. Men of this sort will attend you 
to public places, and be useful to you by a 
number of little observances, which those of 
a superior class do not so well understand, or 
have not leisure to regard, or perhaps are too 
proud to submit to. Look on the compli- 
ments of such men as words of course, which 
they repeat to every agreeable woman of their 
acquaintance. There is a familiarity they 
are apt to assume, which a proper dignity in 
your behavior will be easily able to check. 

There is a different species of men whom 
you may like as agreeable companions, men 
of worth, taste and genius, whose conversa- 
tion in some respects may be superior to what 
you generally meet with among your own 
sex. It will be foolish in you to deprive 
yourselves of a useful and agreeable ac- 
quaintance, merely because idle people say 
he is your lever. Such a man may like your 
company without having any design upon 
your person. 

People whose sentiments, and particularly 
whose tastes correspond, naturally like to as- 
sociate together although neither of them 
have the most distant view of any further 
connexion. But as this similarity of minds 
often gives rise to a more tender attachment 
than friendship, it will be prudent to keep a 
watchful eye over yourselves, lest your hearts 
become too far engaged before you are aware 
of it. . At the same time, I do rot think that 
your sex, at Jeast in this part of the world, 
have much of that sensibility which disposes 
to such attachments. What is commonly 
called love among you is gratitude, and a 
partiality to the man who prefers you to the 
rest of vour sex; and such a man you often 
marry, with little of either personat esteem 
or affection. Indeed, without an unusual 
share of natural sensibility, and very peculiar 
good fortune, a woman in this country has 
very little probability of marrying for love. 

It is a maxim laid down among you, and a 
very prudent one it is, that love is not to be- 
gin on your part, but is to be entirely the con- 
sequence of our attachment to you. Now 
supposing a woman to have sense and taste, 
she will not find many men to whom she 
can possibly be supposed to bear any consid- 








erable share of esteem. Among these few 

it is a very great chance if any of them dis- 

tinguishes her particularly. Love, at least 

with us, is exceedingly capricious, and will 

not always fix where reason says it should. 

But supposing one of them should become 

particularly attached to her, it is extremely 

improbable that he should be the man in the 

world her heart most approved of. 

As, therefore, Nature has not given you 

that unlimited range in your choice which we 
may enjoy, she has wisely and benevolently 

assigned to you a greater flexibility of taste 
on this subject. Some agreeable qualities 
recommend a gentleman to your good liking 
and friendship. In the course of his acquaint- 
ance he contracts an attachment to you.— 
When you perceive it, it excites your grati- 
tude; this gratitude rises into a preference, 
and this preference perhaps at last advances 
to some degree of attachment, especially if it 
meets with crosses and difficulties, for these, 
and a state of suspense, are very great ex- 
citements to attachment, and are the food of 
love in both sexes. If attachment was not 
excited in your sex in this manner, there 
is not one of a million of you that could ever 
marry with any degree of love. 

A man of taste and delicacy marries a wo- 
man because he loves her more than any 
other. A woman of equal taste and delicacy 
marries him because she esteems him, and 
because he gives her that preference. But if 
a man unfortunately becomes attached to a 
moman whose heart is pre-engaged, his at- 
tachment, instead of obtaining a suitable re- 
turn, is particularly offensive, and if he per- 
sists to tease her, he makes himself equally 
the object of her scorn and aversion. 

The effects of love among men are diver- 
sified by their different tempers. An artful 
man may counterfeit every one of them so 
as easily to impose on a young girl of an 
open, generous and feeling heart, if she is 
not extremely on her guard. The finest 
parts in such a gitl may not ag prove 
sufficient for her security. The dark and 
crooked paths of cunning, are unsearchable 
and inconceivable to an honorable and eleva- 
ted mind. 

The following, I apprehend, are the most 
genuine efiects of an honorable passion with 
the men, and the most difficult to counterfeit. 
A man of delicacy often betrays his passion 
by his too great anxiety to conceal it, espe- 
cially, if he has little hopes of success.— 
True love, in all its stages, seeks conceal- 





ment, and never expects success. It renders 
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a man not only a but timid to the 


highest degree in his behavior to the wo- 
man heloves. Toconceal the awe he stands 
ut Of her, he may sometimes affect pleasant- 
ry, but it sits awkwardly on him, and he 
a rela into seriousness, if not into 

ulness. He magnifies all her real perfec- 
tions in his imagination, and is either blind 
to her failings, or converts them into beau- 
ties. Like a person conscious of guilt, he is 
jealous that a4 eye observes him; and 
to avoid this, he shuns al! the little observ- 
ances of common gallantry. 

His heart and his character will be impro- 
ved in every respect by his attachment. His 

manners will become more gentle, and his 
conversation more agreeable; but diffidence 
and embarrassment will always make him 
appear to disadvantage in the company of his 
inistress. If the fascination continue long, 
it will totally depress his spirit, and extin- 
guish every active, vigorous and manly prin- 
eiple of his mind. You will find this sub- 
ject beautifully and pathetically painted in 
Thomson’s Spring. 

When you observe in a gentleman’s beha- 
vior the marks which | have described above, 
reflect seriously what you are to do. If his 
attachment is agreeable to you, I leave you 
to do as nature, good sense and delicacy, 
shall direct you. if you love him, let me ad- 
vise you never to discover to him the full ex- 
tent of your love—no, not although you mar- 
ry him. ‘That sufficiently shows your pre- 
ference, which is all he is entitled to know. 
if he has delicacy, he will ask for no strong- 
er proof of your affection, for: your sake; 
if he has sense, he will not ask for his own. 
This is an ena truth, but it is my du- 
ty to let you know it; violent love cannot 
subsist, at least cannot be expressed for any 
time together, on both sides; otherwise the 
certain consequence, however concealed, is 
satiety and disgust. Nature, in this case 
has laid the reserve on you. 

If you see evident proof$ of a gentleman’s 
attachment and you are determined to shut 
your heart against him, as you ever hope to 
be used with generosity by the person who 
shail engage your own heart, treat him hon- 
orably and humanely. Do not let him lin- 
ger in miserable suspense, but be anxious to 
let him know yeur sentiments with regard to 
him. 

However people’s hearts may deceive them, 
there is scarcely a person that can love for 
any time, without at least some distant hope 


a lover, you may do it in a variety of way. 


There is a certain species of easy familiar), 
in your behavior, which may satisfy him, |; 
he has any discernment left, that he has jo. 
thing to hope for. But perhaps your partic. 
ular temper may not admit of this. Yo, 
may easily show that you want to avoid his 
company ; but if he isa man whose friend- 
ship you wish to preserve, you may not 
choose this method, because then you loce 
him in every capacity. You may get a com- 
mon friend to explain matters te him, or {a!; 
in with aany other devices, if you are seri. 
ously anxious to put him out of suspense. 
But if you are resolved against every such 
method, at least do not shen opportunities of 
letting him explain himself. fi you do this, 
you act barbarously and unjustly. If he 
brings you to an explanation, give him a po- 
lite but resolute and decisive answer. In 
whatever way you convey your sentiments 
to him, if he is a man of spirit and delicacy, 
‘he will give you no further trouble, nor ap- 
ply to your friends for their intercession.— 
This last is a method of courtship which ev- 
ery man of spirit will disdain. He will ne- 
ver whine nor sue for your pity. That would 
mortify him almost as much as your scorn.— 
In short, you may possibly break such a heart, 
but you can not bend it. Great pride always 
accompanies delicacy, however concealed un- 
der the appearance of the utmost gentleness 
and modesty, and is the passion of all others 
the most difficult to conquer. 
There is a case where a woman may co- 
quet justifiably to the utmost verge which her 
conscience will allow. It is where a gentle- 
man purposely declines to make his addres- 
ses, till such time as he thinks himself per- 
feetly sure of her consent. This at bottom 
is intended to force a woman to giye up the 
undoubted privilege of her sex, the privilege 
of her refusing; it is intended to force her to 
explain herself, in effect, before the gentle- 
man deigns;to do it, and by this means oblige 
her to violate the medesty and delicacy of her 
sex, and to invert the clearest order of nature. 
All this sacrifice is proposed to be made mere- 
ly to gratify a most despicable vanity in a 
man who would degrade the very woman 
whom he wishes to make his wile. 
It is of great importance to distinguish 
whether a gentleman who has the appearance 
of being your lover delays to speak explicitly, 
fram the motive I have mentioned, or from a 
diffidence inseparable from true attachment. 
In one case, you can scarcely use him too ill ; 





of success. If you really wish to undeceive 


in the other, you ought to use him with great 
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.indness ; and the greatest kindness you can | ial in the light of a married woman; and 


show him, if or are determined not to listen | 
w his addresses, is to let him know it as soon 
as possible. 

| know the many excuses with which wo- 
men endeavor to justify themselves to the 
world, and to their own consciences, when | 
they act otherwise. Sometimes they plead | 


ignorance, or at least uncertainty of the gen-|not to divulge it. 


ileman’s real sentiments. That may often | 
be the case. Sometimes they plead deco- 
rums of their sex, which enjoin an equal be- 


. havior to all men, and forbid them to consid- | 


erany man as a lover, till he has directly 
tuid them so. Perhaps few women carry 
their ideas of female delicacy and decorum so 
farasI do. But IL must say you are not en- 
titled to plead the obligation of these virtues, 

in opposition to the superior ones of gratitude, 

justice and humanity. ‘The man is entitled 
to all these, who prefers you to the rest of 
your sex, and perhaps whose greatest weak- 

ness is this very preference. The truth of 
the matter is, vanity and the love of admira- 
tion are so prevailing passions among you, 

that you may be considered to make a very 
great sacrifice when you give up a lover, till 
every art of coquetry fails to keep him, or till 
* forces you to an explanation. You can 
be fond of the love when you are indifferent 
lo, or eyen despise, the lover. 


But the deepest and most artful coquetry 
is employed by women of superior taste and 
sense, to engage and fix the heart of a man 
whom the world and they themselves esteem, 
although they are determined never to marry 
him. But his conversation amuses them, 
and his attachment is the highest gratifica- 
tion to their vanity ; nay, they can sometimes 
be gratified with the utter ruin of his fortune, 
fame, and happiness. God forbid that | 
should ever think so of all of your sex.— 
I know many of them have principles, have 
generosity and dignity of soul, that elevate 
them above the worthless vanity I have been 
speaking of. 

Such a woman,I am persuaded, may al- 
ways convert a lover, if she can not give her 
affections, into a warm and steady friend, 
provided he is a man of sense, resolution and 
candor. If she explains herself to him with 
a generous openness and freedom, he must 
ieel the stroke as a man; but he will likewise 
bear it as a man; what he suffers he will suf- 
fer in silence. ‘Every sentiment of esteem 
will remain ; but love, though it requires lit- 
° food, and is easily surfeited with too 

auch, yet it requires some. He will view 





| their power. 
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though passion subsides, yet a man of a can- 
did and generous heart alw ays retains a ten- 


| derness for a woman he has once loved, and 


who has used him well, beyond what he feels 
for any other of her sex. 

If he has not confided his own secret to any 
body, he has an undoubted ttle to ask you 
If a wontun chooses to 
trust any*of her companions with her own 
unfortunate attachments, she may, as it is her 
own affair alone ; but if she has any generos- 
ity or gratitude, she will not betray a secret 
which does not belong to her. 

Male coquetry is much* more inexcusable 
than female, as well as more pernicious; but 
it is rare in thiscountry. Very few men will 
give themselves the trouble to gain or retain 
any woman’s affections, unless they have 
views on her either of an honorable or dis- 
honorable kind. Men employed in the pur- 
suits of business, ambition, or pleasure, will 
not give themselves the trouble to engage a 
woman’s affections merely from the vanity of 
conquest, and of triumphing over the heart of 
an innocent and defenceless girl. Besides, 
people never value much what is entirely in 
A man of parts, sentiment and 
address, if he lays aside all regard to truth 
an manity, may engage the hearts of fifty 
women at the same time, and may likewise 
conduct his coquetry with so much art, as to 
put it out of the power of any of them to 
specify a single expression that could be said 
to be directly expressive -of love. 


This ambiguity of behavior, this art of 
keeping one in suspense, is the great secret of 
coquetry in both sexes. It is the more cruel 
in us, because we can carry it at what length 
we please, and continue it as long as we 
please, without your being so much as at lib- 
erty to complain or expostulate ; whereas we 
can break our chain, and force you to explain, 
whenever we become impatient of our situa- 
tion. . 

I have insisted the more particularly on 
this subject of courtship, because it may most 
readily Fite to you at that early period of 
life when you can have little experience or 
knowledge of the world, when your passions 
are warm, and your judgments not arrived dt 
such full maturity as to be able to correct 
them. I wish yow to possess such high prin- 
ciples of honor and generosity as will render 
you incapable of deceiving, and at the. same 
time to possess that acute discernment which 
may secure you against being deceived. 

A woman, in this country, may easily pre- 
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vent the first impressions of love, and every 
motive of prudence and delicacy should make 
her guard against them, till such time as she 
has received the most convincing proof of the 
attachment of a man of such merit as will 
justify a reciprocal regard. Your hearts, in- 
deed, may be shut inflexibly and permanent- 
ly against all the merit a man can possess.— 

hat may be your misfortune, but cannot be 

our fault. In sucha situation, you would 
be equally unjust to yourself and your lover, 
if you gave him -_ hand when your heart 
revolted against him. But miserable will be 
your fate 1f you allow an attachment to steal 
on you before you are sure of a return, or, 
what is infinitely worse, where are wanting 
those qualities which alone can insure hap- 
piness in a married state. 
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Che Muse. 


THE BELL AT GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 


Just within the gateway at the entrance of Green- 
wood Cemetery, on Long Island, is erected a rus- 
tic tower, in which is hung a bell that is always 
tolled when a funeral procession passes into the in- 
closure. 

A mournful office is thine, old bell, 
To ring forth nought but the last sad knell 


Of the coffined worm as he passeth by— 
And thou seemest to say, Ye all must die ! 





No joyful peal dost thou ever ring; 

Bat ever and aye, as hither they tring 

The dead to sleep ‘neath the ‘“Gireenwood”’ tree, 
Thy voice is heard, pealing mournfully. 


No glad occasion dost thou proclain— 
Thy mournful tone is ever the same; 

‘The slow measured peal, that tells of wo, 
Such as those who feel it may only know. 


Had thy tongue the power of speech, old bell, 
Methinks strange stories *twould often tell— 
How some are brought hither with tear and moan, 
While others pass by unmourned, alone; 


How strangers are hither brought to sleep, 


Whose home, perchance, was beyond the deep, | 


Who, seeking our shore, came but to die, 
And here in this hallowed spot to lie. 


How a wife hath followed a husband’s bier, 


How a husband hath followed a wife most dear; | 


How brother and sister have come in turn 
To shed a tear o'er a parent’s urn. 


How a father and mother in accents wild, 
Have bewailed the loss of a darling child; 
How a friend o'er a friend hath shed a tear, 
As he laid bim down to slumber here. 
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How the victim of sorrow’s ceaseless smart 
Hath given up life with a willing heart, 
And t of this spot with a smiling face, 
Glad at last to find him a resting place. 


I wonder if thou dost ring, old bell, 

For the rich man a louder, longer knell, 
‘Than thou dost for the Satara enter here 
On the humble and unpretending bier ? 


And dost thou ring forth a peal less sad 


‘For the pure and the good than for the bad ° 


Or dost thou toll the same knell for all— 
The rich and the poor, the great and small ? 


Oh, a mournful office is thine, old bell ! 
To ring forth nought but the last sad knell 
Of the coffined worm as he passeth by, 
And thou seemest to say—Prepare to die ! 





THINGS THAT CHANGE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Knowest thou that seas are weeping 
Where cities once have been ? 
When the calm wave is sleeping, 
Their towers may yet be seen; 
Far down below the glassy tide 
Man’s dwelling’s where his voice hath died ! 


Knowest thou that flocks are feeding 
Above the tombs of old, 
Which kings, their armies leading, 
Have lingered to behold ? 
A snort, smooth greensward o’er them spread 
Is all that marks where heroes bled. 


Know thou that now the token 
Of temples once renowned, 
Is but a pillar, broken, 
With grass and wild-flowers crowned ? 
And the lone serpent rears her young 
Where the triumphant lyre hath sung ? 


+ 


Well, well, I know the story 
Of ages passed away, 
And the mournfnl wrecks that glory 
Has left to dull decay. 
But thou hast yet a tale to learn 
More full of warning sad and stern. 


Thy pensive eye but ranges 
Over ruined fane and hall, 
Oh, the deep soul has changes 
More sorrowful than all. 
Talk not, while these before thee throng 
Of silence in the place of song. 


See scorn—where love has perished ; 
Distrust—where friendship grew ; 

Pride where once nature cherished 
All tender thoughts and true ! 

And shadows of oblivion thrown 

O’er every trace of idols gone. 


Weep not ree tombs far scattered, 
“or temples te laid— 
In thine ps eert lie shattered 
The altars it had made. 
Go, sound its depths in doubt and fear— 
Heap up no more its treasures here. 
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JULIA MUNROE. 
OR, 
THE TWO PICTURES. 





BY A. R. ABBOTT. 


Perhaps there is no subject, on which the 
public sentiment has of late been more fully 
expressed than the subject of temperance.— 
This has engrossed the attention of all clas- 
ses of society, from Legislators and those in 
the highest authority, to the lowest and most 
insignificant. 

At this time, when light and information 
are so universally diffused, there can be very 
few who have not read, and less who have 
not witnessed, the baneful effects of intoxica- 
ting liquors upon society. And still we find 
there are some who remain calous to the dic- 
tates of conscience, blind to their own inter- 
ests and to the welfare of their fellow be- 
ings. 

In hopes that it may be instrumental in do- 
ing some good, I now lay before the public a 
sketch of real life, with which I was person- 
ally acquainted, and which, had it not been 
for some circumstance of late occurrence, 
would have slumbered in the recollections of 
those who were witnesses of what I am about 
to relate. 

But, having obtained the consent of the 
parties concerned, [deem myself at liberty 
to make it public :— 


In the summer of 18—, I became acquaint- 
ed in the town of L , a beautiful little 
town in the Eastern part of this state, and in 
the fall of the same year, I established my 
residence there. The place is a perfect 
earthly paradise, with its village situated on 
the bank of one of those small, beautiful riv- 
ers, with which the eastern States abound.— 
One of the principal characters, in this place, 
was Capt. Anderson, a bold and intrepid of- 
ficer in the last war, who, after having faith- 
fully served his country, and having conspic- 
uously assisted in establishing the motto 








—- 


“free trade and sailor’s rights,” and in de- 
fending the banner upon wich it was inscrib- 
ed, rejoiced in heart and soul at the beams of 
peace, that, with benign radiance, were again 
breaking forth on his native land. He saw 
his beloved country free from British thral- 
dom ; he saw his countrymen free from the 
assaults of a British press-gang, and it was 
like a cordial to his soul. He now bade 
adieu to the sanguinary fields, to the arduous 
life of a soldier, to his companions in arms, 
and with a heart beating high in the contem- 
plation of the future, he set out for his peace- 
ful home in the village of L——. 

His eldest son, whose name was Henry, is 
the subject of this narrative. He was a lively 
good natured lad ; noble, frank and generous; 
a universal favorite among his school-fellows 
and play-mates ; and even the gossiping old 
ladies, when they met him, were sure to peep 
over their spectacles and pass some flattering 
little compliment with Henry. 


Capt. A. was by no means unconscious of 
the merits of his son; for often, while watch- 
ing the youthful sports of the boy, you might 
have seen a blush of conscious pride suffuse 
the cheek of the good parent. His experi- 
enced eye (perhaps a little partial) discov- 
ered the embryo of future greatness in his 
generous boy ; and of course, nothing that he 
considered requisite to constitute him a uses 
ful and honorable member of community, was 
omitted in his education. 

But why should I dwell upon his youth? 
let it suffice then that his character at that 
time was considered irreproachable. 


At the age of eighteen, when the ‘heart, 
unpracticed in the ways of flattery and de- 
ceit, is the most susceptible of pure emotion, 
he became acquainted with Julia Munroe, the 
daughter of a wealthy and respectable farmer 
of L——. 

The beauty of Julia, although proverbial, 
was of little consequence compared with the 
ease and gentleness of her manners. Her 
figure was rathemslender than otherwise, with 





that peculiar gracefulness of motion and win- 
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ning ease, with which every one is pleased, 
and no one can definitely describe. She was 
indeed a most interesting gifl, every way 
worthy the hand and heart of Henry Ander- 
son. ‘At this time she was but sixteen, there 
being two years difference in their ages.— 
But although so young, her charms had al- 
ready made a deep impression upon the 
heart of more than one young gallant of the 
neighborhood. Henry however became the 
favored suitor; their friendship gradually 
assumed a different name, and in a short 
time was completely metamorphosed to love. 
They strolled together on a walk when the 
moon, in all her gentle splendor, served as a 
lamp for this part of our earth; and many 
were the gentle breathings and kind assu- 
rances that were called forth on occasions like 
these. 

Mr. Munroe, though by no means averse 
to giving his daughter to Henry, thought it 
would be better at least, to wait till Julia was 
a year or two older, as she would then be 
more capable of judging for herself, whether 
he was a person every way calculated to se- 


cure her happiness. 

Mrs. M. thoughtdifferently. “Tobesure,” 
said she, “Julia is young, and so is Henry; 
and if he is nowcrossed in his designs, he 
will probably seek some other companion.— 
You know the affections of youth are not re- 
markable for their stability, when there is no 
object upon which they rest. For one I 
am perfectly willing that Henry should pay 
his addresses to Julia now; and, if in the 
@ (ourse of a year or two, they should become 
* dissatisfied with each other, they will part 
much better contented than if we thwart their 
purposes.” 

This argument was sufficient, and of 
course Henry was permitted, without inter- 
ruption, to pay his visits when it was conve- 
nient for himself and agreeable to Julia. 

Thus matters passed smoothly along for 
four years. Notliing happened to disturb the 
tranquility of affairs, the oldefolks were well 
pleased, and the young ones particdlarly de- 
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lighted. The day was appointed and pyre. 
parations were made for the wedding. The, 
looked forward to their approaching nuptial). 
as consummating their earthly happiness. 
while the few intervening days seemed ty 
them an age. 


The happy day at length arrived. (1 sa, 
happy day, because the principals as well a: 
spectators, generally, were superlatively hap- 
py-) It was one of those beautiful days in 
Autumn, when nature seems to have put 
forth all her energies in one deathlike strug- 
gle, as if to regain the lovely dominion of 
summer. It was a day of general rejoicing 
throughout the then little village of L 
where the ceremony was performed, one in- 
dividual, only, joined not in the festivities and 
congratulations of the crowd. This was a 
young man, about the age of Henry, who 
had been less fortunate in suing for the fa- 
vor of the lovely Julia. He looked upon his 
rival as his bitter enemy, and upon the gen- 
tle bride, as the most unworthy of all wo- 
mankind. Still he could not endure the 
thought of her being possessed by another. 
Every congratulation, bestowed on the hap- 
py pair, was like a barbed arrow in his heart ; 
he was literally tortured in beholding them. 
He therefore resolved to be no longer a spec- 
tator of such happiness enjoyed by another, 
having once fondly hoped to make it his own. 
His blood boiled with rage, and he rashly re- 
solved on speedy revenge. But, after a lit- 
tle consideration, he nobly abandoned this 
ungenerous design, and concluded that it 
would be much better to travel and wear 
away those unwelcome images, that haunted 
his mind by day and his dreams by night.— 
He made the necessary preparations, and left 
the place of his nativity for the Western 
States. Butasit forms no part of my de- 
sign to trace him in his wanderings, I shall 
confine myself to the village of L , and 
as nearly as possible, relate what occurred 
there in connection with my narrative. 

The wedding day passed as usual in coun- 
try places. A large collection of friends and 
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ood old parson who was to bind them to- 
gether with the silken cords of Hymen. At} 
length the venarable old man appeared ; and, | 
having performed his part, with the best ima- | 
ginable grace, given some of his best ad-| 
vice, cracked some of his merriest jokes, par- 


quaffed sufficiently of their wine, he retired 
to another apartment, leaving the younger 


part of the assembly to enjoy themselves as_ 
Lest they might ;—and well did they improve | 


relatives were assembled in the stately farm 
oitee of Capt. A. waiting the arrival of the | 


i 
‘This was 


perfect representation of human life. 
: bt ‘inerely followed them through a short season 
taken liberally of their delicious supper, and’ .¢ 


‘*We should suspect some danger nigh, 
When we possess delight.’’ 


indeed the case with Julia.— 
' fain would I close my narrative here, but it 


_would by no méans answer the purpose for 
It would be but an im- 


T have 


/which I am writing. 


prosperity; and should I now leave them, 
my readers would say, or think, the tale was 
“It is a long lane,” say they, 
I therefore feel myself 
this 


9 


unfinished. 
“that has no turn.”’ 
obligated to trace, with impartial hand, 


the opportunity. It is unnecessary, however, 
to go into minute details. of one of these | 
It may be 


‘little sketch through a dark night of sorrow, 
-and a season of bitter disappointment. 
country scenes so familiar to all. 

well to remark, for the information of the | 
reader, that this was about the time tem-' 
perance societies first found their way into 
this country; and doubtless it is well recol- 
lected what ridicule and contumely were 
heaped upon their sociejies at large and on: 


their members individually. For though | 
these little associations have been productive | Here Imust remark that the whole sup: 


of such unbounded benefit to the community, ‘port of this depredator is derived, almost ex: 
they were considered worthy of notice only! | | clusively, from the numerous dram-shops 
bya very few. ‘that infest almost every town in our country. 
Capt. Anderson gave Henry a beautiful, There was one of these fountains of sin 
farm in the eastern part of the village, whith- | and crime in the village of L There 
erhe soon removed to enjoy all the sweets | ‘had formeriy been four or five, but not re- 
that this state of existence is capable of a |eciving sufficient patronage, theit number 
fording. Here he planted and sowed in the! was now reduced to one. This was owned 
confidence of hope, and gathered in the | by one of the most influential men the town 
bounties of Providence, as the reward of dil-| could boast of possessing. His personal ac- 
igence and toil. | quaintances, his political knowledge and 
In two years, as if to'add something to the | self-importance were quite extensive. To 
already everflowing cup of bliss, Julia be-: him were referred matters of contention aris- 


came the mother of two charming babes, a ‘ing between neighbors ; (for he was a justice 
of the peace,) and, in short, he was most em- 


phatically the Lawyer and the Judge of the 
vicinity. He had frequently been intrusted 
by the good péople with the important task 


The reader, no doubt, has already divined 
ihe cause of a reverse of fortune. It was in- 
temperance, that foe to all domestic felicity, 
who prides himself in his numerous victo- 
ries over those whose future prospects appear 

' most flattering, and who promise to become 


the brightest ornaments of society. 





son and a daughter. 
With what unmingled and heartfelt satis-| 
faction, did the young father and mothet look 


upon these pledges of their affections. But! 


alas! how unstable is all terrestrial happiness. 
From this moment I must date the decline 
of that sun whose morning beams had shone 
so prosperously on Julia and Henry. 


How often are we reminded that, 
29 








of assisting in making laws. Every one 
placed implicit confidence in the integrity of 
the Esquire, and were ready to confide any 
business, however intricate, to his manage- 


ment. Indeed, such had been the tenor ¢f 
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his life, thatin no ease whatever could he 
bear contradiction. 

After the formation of a temperance so- 
ciety in the town, and people began to see, 
not only the utter uselessness of Alcohol, 
but the infinite misery it is productive of, our 
dram-seller was frequently expostulated with 
for continuing to sell the poisonous beverage; 
the evil was pointed out to him in the plain- 
est terms; the misery that it would una- 
voidably bring upon many wos laid before 
him in the clearest light; and every one was 
surprised to find the Esq. so tenacious of his 
privilege to do wrong. He told them he had 
an unalienable right to sell it if he chose ; 
and that he was not answerable for the uses 
that others made of it. “If I do not sell it 
others will, and it is no worse for me to reap 
the benefit of the trade than for others.— 
Those that want it will have it, and if they 
cannot get it here, they will go farther, and 
consequently it will cost them the more.” 








With these arguments and others of a sim- 
ilar nature, would he excuse himself to his 
neighbors for continuing in a practice that 
his own conscienee condemned. 

Here was the fatal snare whose enticing 
bait lured the unwary Henry into the vortex 
of destruction. He associated with those that 
were considered respectable ; for then, public 
opinion had not made it unpopular to take a 
glass of brandy, or what ever suited best.— 
Henry, like others, took his occasional glass 
and for some time, neither himself nor any 
one else felt at all apprehensive that any 
thing serious would arise from this habit.— 
But how many thousands! yes hundreds of 
thousands!! have been ruined by these very 
steps! How many helpless orphans are 
thus pining in wretched poverty, whose fa- 
thers sleep in the drunkards grave! How 
many delicate females are now mourning a 
state of—worse than widowhood, whose hus- 
bands though still adéve, only add affliction to 
their distress. 

But I am wahdering from my road—I wil] 
yeiurn, 


a et = en 
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The habit gained upon Henry ; I need no: 
trace his gradual, but too sure progress ; 1},. 
fatal path has often been described and its jy). 
tricate windings péinted out by an able hand. 
Henry was traveling this path with fear{\)| 
rapidity. His business being neglected, hi: 
property gradually diminished, either in the 
support of his family or in the payment of |,,; 
debts. 

His friends saw with deep regret the 
fearful change, and used all means in their 
power to dissuade him from the fatal cup. 

His father, in the bitterness of anguish that 
almost wrung the last drop of blood from his 
heart, wept over the ruin of his darling son. 
But how shall £ deseribe the agony of thai 
bosom, whose love is still stronger in adver- 
sity than in prosperity ; and whose self devo- 
tedness defies the power of language and 
beggars all description? What pen can set 
forth the feelings of that angelic creature ? 

Julia’s soul sickened, as she saw the low- 
ering gloomy prospect before her. She re- 
sorted to no harsh measures to reclaim the 
wanderer; but sought to divert his mind 
from ruin by making his own home, of all 
places, the most delightful. She sought by 
all the means that passionate love could sug- 
gest, or genius devise, to win his love once 
more to his own fire-side, and him from the 
haunt of ruin and ignominious death. She 
was all kindness and attention, frequently 
reading his wishes in his countenance, and 
administering to them before they were ex- 
pressed ;—nor had he so far forgotten himself 
as not to feel grateful, or not to express his 
thankfulness for the forbearance of Julia. 

One morning as he was sitting in his chair 
after breakfast, she playfully seated herself 
on his knee, throwing one arm around his 
neck, and with the other hand parting the 
hair on his still beautiful, though somewhat 
livid forehead, “ Henry,” said she, “do you 
love me?” “What?” said he, raising his 
eyes, nota little astonished at what he sup- 
posed so ungenerous a question. “I only 
asked you if you loved me,” replied she 
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laughing. ‘* What reason have you to doubt | mined to improve it. They stripped him to 
my love, dearest? I hope you do not sus- ire last. His eattle, horses, farming utensils, 
pect me of loving another,” said he, clasping | and indeed nearly all his personal property 
his arms around her waist. “ No, certain-| had been disposed of, and now came what is 
ly;—that was unkind in you, Henry, for 1)called “the winding up of the concern.”— 
protest I did not intend to insinuate any thing His real estate was mortgaged, and the time 
of the kind,” said she, dropping her head, and | of redemption had now expired. 

with some difficulty restraining a flood of | The day of sale came, when his farm and 
tears which were just ready to flow. “ Why | buildings (as most of his property had been) 
then did you ask that strange question ?”’ in- | were purchased by a respectable citizen, who 
quired Henry. “I merely asked it, because} was an intimate friend of the Captain. Hen- 


J] happened at that moment to think of it ;— 
but I see nothing in it very strange, unless 
you are disposed to make it so. That is not 
the question I wished to ask ;—do you think 
we live as happily now as we did when first 
married ?” “ Perhaps not,” was the reply, 
“ And what is the reason,” inquired she. 

Henry saw the drift of the discourse, and 
wished to avoid further investigation. “I 
will talk with you some other time en this 
subject,” he replied, as he arose, took his hat 
and left the house. 


Julia believed that something might be ef- 
fected if undertaken in a proper manner, and 
resolved to neglect no opportunity of doing 
all in her power to reclaim the object of her 
early love. Day after day, did she plead 
with all the eloquence and tenderness that 
the ardor of her love could inspire; and of- 
ten was the wished for promise made; but, 
alas! he was too deeply entangled in the 
fatal coils, to be extricated by any common 
effort. His promises were broken, and all 
good resolutions shaken in the hour of temp- 
tation. 


But a darker season than this awaited Ju- 
lia. Sharper arrows were yet in the quiver 
of fate, to pierce that tender bosom. Henry 
became a desperate sot! His family and fire- 
side were deserted for the society of the 
wretched and vulgar. His days and most of 
his nights were spent at places of deep de- 
bauchery and wickedness. Gambling, as is 
usually the case, completed the ruin. His 
associates, more experienced in crime than 
himself, saw their opportunity, and deter- 











ry however was permitted to occupy the 
house that his family might not be destitute 
of a home. 

Here the family was maintained by the in- 
dustry of Julia, aided, sometimes, by presents 
from the charitable neighbors. She spent 
most of her time in sewing for those who 
would employ her, while her leisure hours 
were devoted to painting; and being skilful 
in both these branches, and passionately 
fond of the latter, she was patronized by 
young and old throughout the village. 

It was a great satisfaction to her, that she 
could procure a comfortable subsistence for 
those she loved; but happiness was a stran- 
ger to her heart. Misery had cast a deep 
shadow over that tranquil brow, and filled 
that amiable bosom with untold sorrow.— 
Many were the nights passed in sleepless 
anxiety, while he was—she knew not where ; 
whether under the shelter of some friendly 
roof, or exposed to the raging storm and trod- 
den under foot in the street. Oh who can 
describe the agony of a heart wrung by tor- 
tures like these! How sincerely fervent, 
when after hours of insupportable suspense 
she heard his footsteps at the door, was the 
mental exclamation, “ thank God he is safe!” 


Young lady, (if any such should peruse 
this) do you think you could welcome home 
a person, reeling and staggering from the 
drunkery ; bedaubed and polluted with the 
mire and filth of the streets; his breath 
pouring forth the nauseating fumes of intox- 
ication! ‘The very figure is disgusting, and 
well it may be; for it is not easy for us to 
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sonceive how we could possibly love a per- 
son so entirely degraded. How will you be- 
lieve me, then, when I tell you that Julia’s 
love was still unabated, though its object had 
become so completely unworthy. Hope that 
he would ever return was nearly extinguish- 
ed, and she cherished all her early affection 
in remembrance of what he had once been. 
She would often say to those who conversed 
with her upon the subject, ‘“‘ Henry once lov- 
ed me as he did his own fife; and certainly 
I should be ungrateful were I to neglect him 
now, in the hour of adversity. 


At length, while she was one day musing 
on her unhappy lot, she determined, as near- 
ly as possible, to contrast her former condi- 
tion with the present, by two drawings. She 
set herself about them, and in a few days they 
were completed. They were nearly as fol- 
lows. In the fore-ground of the first, stood a 
nent little cottage, shaded by three noble elms 
whose thick spreading branches formed a 
most pleasing and refreshing shade, and or- 
namented with woodbines creeping along the 
sides of the door and windows. Adjoining 
the house was a beautiful little garden, taste- 
fully laid out, and flourishing luxuriantly in 
productions both for pleasure and profit. It 
was evident from the small companies pas- 
sing quietly along in different directions, that 
the drawing represented a Sabbath seene af- 
ter meeting. 


In the garden stood a young man, clad in 
a light airy dress suitable for the summer 
seasons of New England; and leaning upon 
his left arm in the most confiding manner, 
was a mild and lovely girl, whom no one 
would suppose to be any other than his bride. 
Between the thumb and fore finger of his 
right hand (as well as upon his left arm) he 
held a full blown rose, while the seeond fin- 
ger he pointed to a bed of the choicest flow- 
ers. In the back ground were fields firmly 
enclosed and carefully cultivated, producing 
the necessaries, and even the luxuries, of life 
in the various kinds of stock that generally 
ornament the farms of the Eastern States. 
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The second drawing was of a very differ. 
ent character. It exhibited the same cottag> 
the garden, the same fields and pastures,— 
But alas, how altered! Bushes and bran. 
bles overspread the untenanted pastures. 
while the neglected fields produced nothing 
but weeds and thistles. The garden, tha: 
once smiled in the richness of plenty,was now 
literally “a barren waste.” The walls and 
fences, that enclosed the fields and pastures, 
were broken down, and the whole scene pre. 
sented a dreary, dismal aspect. 

The only living beings, that were visible in 
this gloomy picture, were a woman, upon 
whose countenance was teo plainly written 
the ravage of grief and care; two lovely chil- 
dren; anda man with bloated and carbur- 
cled visage, convulsively grasping the dead|y 
jug, the auxiliary instrument of his own ruin. 





I have penned a feeble description of the 
drawings, but I despair of giving an adequate 
idea, and must leave it to my readers to pic- 
ture the contrast in their own imagination. 


These were finished ; and one evening, be- 
fore Henry came home, she fastened them up 
in a conspicuous place and retired to bed.— 
Next morning Henry arose before Julia awoke 
and these drawings immediately arrested his 
attention. He hastily dressed himself ani 
examined them. The delineation was too 
plain to be mistaken, and the object too ob- 
vious to be misconceived. He stood motion- 
less as a statue, his eyes riveted on the world- 
less volumes before him. Guilt, shame, re- 
morse and condemnation rushed upon him 
like an overwhelming torrent. His whole 
career of dissipation stood in black array be- 
fore him. The happiness that he had so 
wickedly and foolishly forfeited; the misery 
and disgrace that he had brought upon him- 
self, his friends, and worstof all, upon the 
gentle, confiding being, whom he had sworn 
“to love and cherish im sickness and in 
health,” all arose so formidably before him; 
that it almost deprived him of the conscious- 
ness of existence. He left the house and 
traveled—he knew not whither—till he came 
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in sight of the well known sign ofthe “De- The Captain shook him cordially by the 
canter ;” then stopping suddenly, he gazed » hand and exclaimed, “ O Henry, nothing on 
moment, turned hastily about, and retraced/earth could have been half so weleome to 
his steps. He entered the house ; Julia was me as this! how heartily shall I rejoice to 
busily engaged in preparing the scanty morn-,see my son once more in the paths of virtue ! 
ing repast; he drew a chair before the fire,|Oh this long, dark nieht that has hung over 
and seated himself, in silence. But the agi- you !—I had almost given you up for lost !— 
tation of his countenance plainly indicated Ho ype was nearlygone. May God grant you 
that something more than usual was passing sufficient fortitude to redeem your vows.”— 
in his mind. The Captain, entirely overcome, sunk into a 
At length in a faltering voice, he exclaim-|chair and gave vent to his overburdened feel- 
ed, “ Julia, can you forgive me? I have) ings in an effusion of tears. 
abused you; disgraced myself and my) After having recovered alittle, he proceed. 


friends ;—while you, by your forbearance,| ed - « Now my-son, you are destitute ; your 


kindness and attention, have laid me under, family i is in want; I will assist you to w es Lt. 
obligations that I never can repay. But Hey ‘er is necessary at present. It is now seed 
am determined, with divine assistance, ini time, and you have much to do in preparing 
some measure to make amends for my past) your farm for cultivation. Your fences are 
transactions.” “I have nothing to forgive,| out of repair and the land having been so 
replied Julia. All that I ask, all that I wish, long neglected will require much more la- 

is that you, Henry, would again be to me/bor than usual.” ; 
what you» were four years ago. I could) « But,” said Henry, “ the farm is not mine, 
then face poverty with a cheerful smile 3 and if it were, 1 have neither ox, horse nor 
want and sickness would lose their terrors for! ‘indeed anything at all with which I can help 
me, if I cowe enjoy your society, such as i myself Il know not what to do. lam cer- 
was once.” tainly in a most wretched condition; and al- 
“You shall have your wish,” said he ;|together through my own misconduct. There 
‘isno oneto blame but myself. I have slight- 
to you than I have ever yet been. iaveled the best of counsellors and disregarded 
long been obstinately blind te the sad reality ;|their advice. I am certainly guilty; Ihave 
butumy eyes are now opened ; the charm o!| richly merited all that has come wpon me.” 
‘“ That may be,” said the captain, but it is 


“God helping me, I will be more and dearer 





the siren is broken; its spell can bind me no 
longer. From this day I am a reformed 
man ;—and there are the simple instruments| our power to rectify that; but if we have 
of my reformation,” said he, pointing to the been surprised once, and lost a battle by mis- 
pictures. ‘ Let them be carefully preserved|/ management, we should be careful to have 
that 1 may have a constant monitor before) our outposts well guarded in future. I will 
me ;—not that I intend to need such a guar-| assist and advise you. I will obtain a lease 
dian, but I verily believe that they havel of the farm, and vou may occupy it at present. 
done what all the eloquence of Demosthenese| When you need help, let me know, and you 
might have toiled in vain to accomplish.” _ shall have whatever you wish; and no doubt 


He now went to his father’s; acknowledg-|in a year or two, with good attention to your 
ed his faults ; told him of his good resolutions; business you will be able to purchase your 
and begged the old gentleman to forgive him; farm again, and a good farm is the surest 


“and,” added he, “I will endeavor, by all the, means of support that a man can have.” 


means in my power, once more to become I must now make a short digression, for 


worthy the name of Henry Anderson. which I ask the reader's pardon, as | have a 
7” > | 


* 


useless to lament what is past; itis out of 
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ligated to notice something of the retailer's 
prosperity. Secondly, the envious young 
man, that left about the time of Henry’s mar: | 
riage, had now returned. 

Not long after this happy change in Hen- 
ry, our dram-seller had the misfortune to of- 
fend a number ofthose gentlemen tiplers, who 
by conspiracy and preconcerted signals, had 
managed to swindle Henry out of his prop- 
erty ; and they in turn took the liberty to set 
fire to the Esquire’s store. All was consum- 
ed, the store and every combustible article 
that it contained. ‘The incendiaries were ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced to State Prison. 

Meanwhile the creditors, as is usually the 
case, hearing of their debtor’s misfortune, and 
fearing lest they should lose something too, 
sent on a host of officers and fairly stripped 
the poor man of what little he had that es- 
caped the flames. 

Abeut the same time, the young man of 
whom I have before spoken returned from the 
West to settle in the town of L——. He had 
been engaged in a lucrative business, and had 
amassed considerable property ; but it was at 
the expense of a far greater blessing, his 
health. The climate was unfavorable, and 
the few years that he spent there made such 
inroads upon his constitution that, as yet, he 
had partially recovered. While he was gone 
he was married to a person whose temper 
was not the most agreeable. Still his enmi- 
ty towards Henry was not cured. He seem- 
ed to look with satisfaction on the misfortunes 
that had come upon Henry and Julia, to 
whom it is now time to return. 

In a short time things upon the farm began 
to assume a new aspect. Flocks and herds 
again populated the pastures; the fields 
were again crowned with plenty; and the! 
fairy little garden became still more beautiful | 
than before. Julia was again happy and 


double reason for so doing. First, I feel ob- | 








contented. The roses of health and beauty 
bloomed upon her cheek, and pleasure spark- 
led in her brilliant eyes. 





In one vear from the time of Henry’s re-! 


. 








eee 


form his father presented him with a deed o; 
his farm, and returned his personal Property. 
all of which he had secretly purchased oe 
the time of sale, through the agency of hi, 
neighbor. 


Quvery.—If others, similarly afflicted, instead of 
scolding, fighting, and irritating their husbands. <, 
that they are glad to be any where but at hom. 
would imitate Julia, might they not be equally gy. 
cessful ? oe 








Items. 








_ The best way to condemn bad traits, is by practi- 
cing good ones. 





A beautiful woman commands our admiration. A 
virtuous one deserves our love. 





There are no solid rocks in the Arctic regions, 
owing to the severe frosts. ° 





It is estimated that in forty good sized persons 
pe is a sufficient quantity of iron to make a plough- 
share. 





_ He who imagines that he can do without the world, 
is much deceived—but he who fancies that the world 
cannot do without him, is still more deceived. 





_ Tattling people act as the funnel of society—keep- 
ing nothing to themselves, but conveying whatever 
they receive to the first convenient bearer. 





_ Love isa heavenly feast, of which none but the 
sincere partake. It is as impossible for the dishonest 
man to love, as it is for a hypocrite to go to Heaven. 





A person thinly dressed on a very hot day, sitting 
down in a violent perspiration, was cautioned against 
catching cold. ‘Catch it!’ said she, wiping her 
face, ‘* Where? Iwish I could catch it!’’ 





A preacher at Nashville, the other day, made the 
following distiuction in the definition of the two words 
** Coquette ’’ and ‘* Flirt.”’ ** A flirt is a creature 
with a heart, but without brains; a coquette is a crea- 
ture with brains, but without a heart.’’ 





THE SUPERIORITY OF MACHINERY. 


A mechanic his labor will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes; 

But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it stri/ces. 





No Dovsr.—An advertisement of cheap shoes 
and fancy articles, in an excha per, has the fol- 
lowing nota bene: ‘* N. B.—Ladies wishing those 
cheap shoes, will do well to call soon, as they wi!! 
not last long.’’ 





A coquette is said to be a perfect incarna- 
tion of Cupid. Cos vy? She keeps her 
beau ina quiver. “Turn him out !” 
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MUSIC. 

BY A LADY OF NEW-YORK. 
‘Tis not im the harp’s soft melting tone 
That music and harmony dwell alone; 
*Tis not in the voice so tender and clear, , 
That comes like an angel’s strain on the ear : 
They both are sweet—but, o’er dale and hill, 
For me, there’s a beautiful music still. 


I hear it in every murmuring breath 

That waves the bells of the purple heath— 

In the watch-dog’s bark, in the shepherd’s song, 
In the rustic’s laugh, as it echos along ; 

fn the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing 
There’s music : there’s music in every thing. 


There’s music in the first love sigh, 





‘That answers the glance of the melting eye, 
And wafts it home to the lover’s heart, 

And bids his idle fears depart ! 

And raises the trembling blusi on the cheek, 
And says—far more than worlds can speak. 


There’s music too in thof€vening breeze, 

When it sweeps the blossoms from the trees, 
And wafts them into the moonlit heaven, 

Like fairy barques from their anchors driven ; 
And they, through the clear and cloudless night, 
Float in a waveless ocean of light. 


There’s music, too, when the wind is high, 

And the clouds are sailing through the sky ; 
When ocean frowns and lashes the shore, 

And the lightnings flash and the thunders roar; 
‘Then—then—in the tempest’s jubilee, 

There’s music, and grandeur, and beauty for me. 


There’s music, sweet music, when inse¢ts play ,— 
When they burst into life and the light of day; 
And shake such sounds from their shining wings 
As the wind makes in murmuring over harp-strings ; 
Tn the song of birds, in the rippling streams— 

Oh ! these are such sounds as we hear in our dreams. 


There’s a,music unheard—that is only felt 

In the bosom where passionate feelings have dwelt, 
Where the purest and warmest of thoughts have 
To tune the heart like an instrument; [blent 
From whose chords, as time hath o’er them flown, 
His wing hath but wakened a tenderer tone. 


There’s music most blest in the house of prayer— 
Oh ! the sweetest and loveliest of music is there; 
While innocent voices together blend, 

And their mingled tones above ascend, 

There is the loveliest music given, 

From the heart’s warm altar up to heaven. 


September, 1844. 








A S1¢n~.—When cats Jick their paws fregeentiy. 
and run them over their faces, it is a sure indication 
of rain.— Exchange Paper. 


Anorner S1GN.—When Old Tab turns her tail 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 
ONE THAT’S FAR AWAY. 


When breathing zephyr wakes the spring, 
And streams begin to flow,— 
And birds and butterflies take wing, 
co 
And buds and blossoms grow ; 
I feel the joy that others feel, 
I bless the opening May ;— 
But oft unbidden tears will spring 
For One that’s far away. 


When summer soars the skies in light, 
And sunbeams clasp the hills, — 

And every vale, with flowerets bright, 
An incense sweet distils; 

I take that beauty to my heart 
Which ‘* never can betray ’**— 

But still my spirit mourns apart 

For One that’s far away. 


When sighs the sad autumnal wind, 
And clonds impetuous fly, — 

When meditation woos the mind, 
As leaves around me die,— 

I love the early closing night, 
I love the sombre day: 

For then my spirit takes its flight 
To One that’s far away. 


When round the wintry hearth we close, 
‘The day’s employment done, 
And guileless merriment outflows 
From hearts to grief unknown, 
I listen to their artless cheer, 
I smile that they are gay,— 
But still I weep for one more dear, 
The One that’s far away. 
H. 





*<* For nature never did beiray the heart that 
loved her. Worpsworrth. 





For theGreen Mountain Gem, 
SONNET TO L*****, 


Deck not with gems thy lovely form for me, 
They in my eyes can add no charm to-thee : 
Braid not for me the tresses of thy hair; 

I must have loved thee hadst thou not been fair, 


Oft, when with care oppress’d, muy’st thou beguile 
The sorrow from my heart, and make me smile: 
Oh! formed alike my tears and smiles to share, 
I must nave loved thee hadst thou not been fair. 


Time on thy cheek his withering hand may press, 

He may do all but make me love thee less; 

There mind defies him, and thy charm lies there! 

I must have loved thee hadst thou not been fair. 
Pe 


-_ --- 
—— 








tC The Boston Post says—a person speaking of 
a clerical friend, remarked, ‘‘I don’t think he drinks. 
In fact, I know he does not, for he told me so; but 
he probably sleeps in a bed with very red curtains! 


j= A paper published in Iowa states that the 
tide of emigration is pouring into the Northern coun- 





to the fire, she stands a fair chance of getting the end 
of it singed. 


ties of the territory with unexampled rapidity, An 
, arrival of 41 Indies has caused a great sensation. 
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OUR COUNTRY. mountains are not easily retained. \V),,. 
tats the invader comes he moves like the avy. 
BY JULGE sTory. lanche, carrying destruction in his path,— 
tke | Lhe peasantry sink before him. ‘Te coun. 


When we reflect on what has been, and ‘try two, is too poor for plunder, and too roy. 
what is, how is it possible not to feel ia pro-|ior valuable conquest. Nature presents soe 
found sense of the responsibilities of this re- eternal barrier on every side to check “m 
public to all future ages ? What vast mo- Wantonness of ambition. And Switzerland 
tives press upon us for lofty efforts. © What/remains with her simple institutions, a mail; 
brilliant prospects invite our enthusiasm.—/tary road to climates scarcely worth a cc 
What solemn warnings at once demand our!imaneut possession, and protected by “a 
vigilance, and moderate our confidence. jealousy of her neighbors. iad 


The old world has already revealed to us 
in its unsealed books, the beginning and end/;, 


We stand the latest, aud if we fall, proba- 
ly the last example of seli-government }, 


~ tha morn strnggics 1 oo e's ™ ihe people. We have begun it under circu. 
werty. ssreece «avery Mteece; the ‘anc/stances of the mést auspicioiis’hature. \\’. 


of scholars and the nurse of arms—where a 


rein the vigor of youth. Our growth has 


* } * . * ua ¢ e . 

sister pe fet = +) Lelong ey ae never been checked by the oppression of 1. 
e ° , ’ “ . . . 
praise oF berry and te good, where is she *lranny. Our constitutions never have bec, 


lor two thousand years the oppressors have|,, 


nfeebled by the vices or luxuries of the 


bound her to the earth. Her arts are no weed. 


more. The last sad relics of her temples are 
but the- barracks of a ruthless soldiery; the 


fragments of her columns and palaces are in 
ec 


ginning, simple, hard 


Such as we are wehavg been from the bo- 
| » Intelligent, accustoin- 
d to sell-government, and self-respect. ‘The 


the dust, yet beautiful in the dust, yet beauti- 
J og Atlantic rolls between us and a formidable 


fulin ruin. She fell not when the mighty 





foe.  Withinsour own territory, stretching 


were upon her. Her sons were upited at stad d € lati 
Thermopyle and Marathon and the tide of/‘ {TOUS Many degrees of latitude, we hav. 
the choice of independence. 4he govern- 


her triamph rolled back upon the Hellespont. 
She fell by the hand of her own people.— 


‘The men of Macedonia did not the work of . 


ment is mild. ‘The press is free. —_ Keligiou 
is free. Knowledge reaches, or may reac) 


very home. What fairer prospects of suc- 


destruction. Jt was already done by her own 
y y cess could be presented? What is more 


corruptions, banishments and disseutions, 

Rome !—Republican Rome! whose eagles 
glanced in the rising sun, where and what is 
shef ‘The eternal city yet remains proud 
even in her desolations, noble in decline, ven- 
erable in the majesty of religion, and calm as 
in the composure of death. The malaria 
has not traversed in the paths won by the de- 
stroyers. Morethan eighteen centuries have 
mourned over the loss of the empire. A 
mortal disease was upon her before Cesar 
had crossed the Rubicon, and Brutus did not 
restore her health by the deep probings of 
the Senate chamber. ‘The Goths and Van- 
dals, and Huns, the swarms of the North, 
completed only what was begun at home.— 
Romans betrayed Rome. ‘The legions were 
bought and sold, but the people’ paid the tri- 
bute money. 

And where are the republics of modern 
times which cluster around immortal Italy ? 
Venice and Genoa exist butin name. The 


a 


unecessary than for the people to preserve 
what they themselves have created. 


Already has the age caught the spirit o: 


our institations. tt has ascended the Andes, 
and snuffed the breeze of both oceans. | 
has infused itself into the life-blood of Ev- 
rope, and warmed the sunny plains of France, 


ud the low-lands of Holland. It has toucli- 


ed the philosophy of Germany and the Nort, 
and moving onward towards the South, has 
opened to Greece the lessons of her better 
days. 


Van it be that America under such circuim- 


stances can betray herself? ‘That she is to 
be added to the catalogue of republics, the in- 
scription upon whose ruin is, “ ‘They were, 
but theyarenot! Forbid it my countrymen | 
Forbid it Heaven! 


I call upon you, Fathers, by the shades ot 


your ancestors, by the dear ashes which re- 
pose in this precious soil,-by all you hope to 


Alps indeed look down upon the brave and/be, resist every attemptto fetter your cou- 


peaceful Swiss, in their native fastnesses ; 


science, or smother your public schools, oc 


but the guaranty of their freedom is theirjextinguish your system‘ of public instruction. 





weakness, and not their strength. The 


I call upon you, Mothers, by that’ which 










the 
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never fails in women, the love of your off- 
spring, to teach them as they climb your 
knees to learn on your bosom, the blessings 
of liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with 
their baptismal vows, to be true to their coun- 
try, and never forsake her. 

[call upon you young men to remember 
whose sons ye are, whose blood flows in your 
yins. Life can never be too short which 
brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. 
Death can never come too soon, if necessary, 
in defence of our country. 


} 














Piographical Abstract. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 
POETRY OF MR. HAYNES BAYLY. 


The songs of Mr. Haynes Bayly have 
been the most popular of our times next to 
those of Moore. They are things generally 
slight in substance, yet invariably elegant 
and pleasing. Some are airy and cheerful 
beyond even Mr. Moore’s best ditties of the 
same kind; others express, in a manner 
which the public felt to be original, the pa- 
thos arising from some of the less. happy re- 
lations which rest beneath the smiling exte- 
rior of refined society. Froma memoir pre- 
fixed to an edition of Mr. Haynes Bayly’s 
lyrical works, published by his widow, we 
learn that he was connected by birth with the 
aristocracy of England, and the sole heir of 
a gentleman of property near Bath, who had 
pursued the business of solicitor in that city. 
By a fate rare with poets, he was nurtured 
in the lap of luxury; but it will be found 
that misfortune claimed her own at last, and 
that his latter years were spent under the 
pressure of difficulties which seem next to 
inseparable from literary avocations. He 
was an attentive schoal-boy, preferring even 
at seven years of age, the business of dra- 
matizing stories from his picture books to that 
of mastering his tasks. He composed ver- 
ses under the age at which Pope and Spen- 
ser attempted them, Educated at Winches- 
ter sdhicat. he was devoted by his father to 
the legal profession ; but it_was found impos- 
sible to confine him to such duties, and after 
a severe struggle with the paternal wishes, 
he was allowed to study forthe church. This 
was a aes ee pursuit, but it did 

ve the less uncengenial when tried ; 





not. 
ae finally, it seems to have been found by 


all parties that it was vain to prevent the sub- 


ject of our memoir from giving himself en- 
30 





tirely to that for which his faculties seemed 
primarily fitted—elegant literature. 

While he was studying at Oxford, he for- 
med a fond attachment to a fellow student 
who fell into consumption and died. At an 
early age of the youth’s illness, his sister, 
who resided at Bath, ventured on the some- 
what extraordinary step of corresponding 
with Mr. Bayly, to ascertain her brother's 
real state ; for the accounts which had hith- 
erto reached the family were only calculated 
to excite alarm without giving satisfactory 
information. This increased the interest 
which our poet felt in his friend’s condition, 
and he soon gave himself entirely up to the 
duty of watching beside his sick bed. He 
used to read to him for hours during the in- 
tervals of the slow fever which consumed 
his life. He soothed him in the hour of pain 
and suffering, and at the last closed his eyes 
in peace. His whole conduct, and a mono- 
dy in which he expressed his feelings on this 
occasion, make manifest the extreme kind- 
ness of nature which distinguished Mr. Bay- 
ly. Afterwards, his “ acquaintance with the 

oung lady was renewed. at Bath, whither 
he returned immediately after the decease of 
her brother. He was overwhelmed with 
thanks for his attentions to the lost one by 
the bereft family, and invited constantly by 
the afflicted parents to fill the vacant seat at 
their table; in short, he soon became as one 
of themselves. The sorrowing sister poured 
forth her grief: the poet sympathized, and 
‘pity is akin to love.’ It was certainly not 
surprising that an attachment begun under 
i circumstances should have strengthened 
daily ; and when the lover declared his sen- 
timents, itof course became necessary to in- 
quire into the probability of his being able 
to raise a sufficient income to allow of their 
marrying with prudence. Mr. Mn Bayly 
was entirely dependent on his father, who 
was not then disposed to come forward for 
such a purpose. The young lady had noth- 
ing of her own, and her father, Colonel . 
would not make any settlement on her. How 
were matters to be arranged? They were 
both too wise to think of living upon, love, 
and, after mutual tears and sighs, they part- 
ed—never to meet again. The lady, though 
grieved, was not broken-hearted, and soon 
became the wife of another.” Mr. Bay] 
fell into deep melancholy, to alleviate whic 
he was induced to make a journey to Scotland, 
It was al this time, and with reference to his 
own feelings, that he wrote his well-known 








song, “Oh, no! we never mention her; ” al- 
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so, one less known, but perhaps more remark- 
able for the generosity of its sentiments :— 


I never wish to meet thee more, though I am still thy friend; 

I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties must end; 
With worldly smiles and worldly words, 1 could not pass thee by, 
Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 


I could not bear to see thee 'midst the thoughtless and the gay; 

I could not bear to view thee, decked in fashion’s bright array; 

And less could I endure to meet thee pensive and alone, 

When through the treos the evening breeze breathes forth its 
cheerless moan. 


Port have metthee midst the gay, atid thought of nune but thee; 
And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn for me; 
And often near the sunny waves I’ve wandered by thy side, 
With joy that passed away as fast as sunshine from the tide. 


But cheerless is the summer ; there is nothing happy now; . 
The daisy withers on the lawn, the blossom on the bough: 
‘I'he boundless sea looks chillingly, like winter’s waste of snow, 
And it hath lost the soothing sound with whith it used to flow. 


I never wish to mect thee more. yet think not I’ve been taught, 
By smiling foes, to injure thee by one unworthy thought. 
No—blest with some beloved one, from eare and sofrow free, 
May thy lot in life be happy, uodisturbed by thoughts of me. 


A year spent in Scotland, and a subsequent 
gayer residence in Dublin, re-éstablished the 
poet’s spirits, and he now began to publish his 
songs. Returning, in 1824, to his father’s 
house of Mount Beacon, near Bath—being 
now twenty-seven years of age—he formed 
n new atlachment, equally peculiar in its 
circumstanées, but more foftunate in the ev- 
ent. “He was introduced by a friend at an 
evening party given by Mrs. Hayes, whose 
soirées at Bath were frequented by the tal- 
ented, the young and the gay... Mrs. Hayes 
had an only daughter, who, having heard 
with delight the ballad of ‘ Isabél,’ expressed 
the greatest anxiety to see its author; the 
friend just alluded to being one of Miss 
Hayes’ suitors, was requested by her mother 
to convey an invitation for her next party to 
the beau ideal of her daughter’s fancy. The 
appointed evening arrived—the poet saw, 
and was fascinated with Miss Hayes—and, 
on conversing with Mrs. Hayes, discovered 
that she and his own mother had been friends 
and school-fellows in theit young pie This 
circumstance laid the foundation of an inti- 
macy which ceased only with his lifé.~ His 
friend was then little aware that he was in- 
troducing to her, whose hand he himself was 
seeking, her future husband ; for so it proved. 

“ He came, he saw, but did not conquer at 
once; for the young lady, though she could 
not but acknowledge that Mr. Haynes Bay- 
ly was very charming and agreeable, was 
nevertheless disappointed at not finding him 
exactly what her youthful imagination had 





tt 


portrayed. Seeing, therefore, that he wa. 
‘ épris,’ without her having any intention 9) 
captivating him, she pursuaded her mothe, 
to shorten their stay at Bath, and take hp, 
to Paris. Mrs. Hayes reluctantly complied. 
as she much wished her daughter to enconr. 
age Mr. Haynes Bayly’s suit ; but when sh, 
found her gaughter’s mind was set on going 
abroad, she wisely allowed her to do so; fo, 
Miss Hayes, when absent from the poet, Mis. 
sed his witty and delightful conversation an 
his attentions, which were entirely devoted 
to her, so much, that her mother’s wish was 
more forwardéd by absence than it won) 
have been had she remained at Bath. Mr. 
Haynes Bayly was, however, not discourage 
by her intended departure ”’—as appears from 
the poem addressed to her, of which the fol. 
lowing is a specimen :— 


Oh, think not, Helena, of leaving us yet ; 

Though many fair damsels inhabit our isle, 
Alas, there are none who can make us forget 

The grace of thy form, and the charm of thy smile. 
The toys of the French, if they hither are sent, | 

Are endeared by the payment of custom-house duties. 


Ah, why do hot ‘duty’ and ‘custom’ prevent 
_ The rash exportation of pure British beauties ? 
Say, is there not ong (’midst the many who sighed 
To solicit your favor)—one favorite beau ? 
And have you to all, who popped questions, replied, 
With that chilling, unkirid mohosyllable—no ? 


Your mansion with exquisite swains has been thronged, 
With smiles they approach you, in tears they depart; 
Indeed , it is said that a man who belonged 
To the Tenth, sighed in vain for a tithe of your heart. 
And are youstill happy? Could no one be found 
Whose vows full of feeling could teach you to feel? 
A girl so expert at inflicting a ivound, 
Should surely be now and then willing to heal. 
Then leave us not; shal! a foreigner own 
‘The form we have worshiped as if *twere divine ? 
No, no, thou art worthy a Briton alone, 
Ard where is the Briton who would riot be thine? 


The pair were made happy by wedlock a‘ 
Cheltenham, in 1826. The heir of a weai- 
thy gentleman, and united to an elegant wo- 
man who had alse considerable expectations, 
there seemed every reason to augur for Mr. 
Haynes Bayly a loag course of happiness. 
They spent part of the honey-moon at Lord 
Ashtown’s villa at Chessel, on the Southamp- 
ton river ;, and here occurred a little incident 
which gave rise to the most popular of the 

oet’s songs. “A large party was staying at 
Lord Ashtown’s, and the day before it broke 
up, the ladies, on leaving the dining-table, 
mentioned their intention of taking a stroll 
through his beautiful grounds, sat the gen- 


tlemen promised to follow in ten minutes.— 
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tured by Bacchus, they forgot their promise| 
io the Graces, and Mr. Haynes Bayly was 
the only one who thought fit to move; and 
he in about half an hour wandered forth in 


search of the ladies. They beheld him at a 
distance, but pretending annoyance at his not 
joining them sooner, they fled away in an 
opposite direction. The poet, wishing tc 
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not called to literary exertion by necessity, 
he wrote and published many beautiful lyr- 
ics, which generally attained great populari- 
ty: he composed a novel, 
which met with suecess—and began to write 
for the stage. 
blight of misfortune. 
his father’s and his own in coal mines, and 


The Aylmers, 


At length, in 1831, came the 
A bad speculation of 


carry on the joke, did not seek to overtake) the faithlessness of the agent upon his wile’s 
them ; they observed this and lingered, hop- ‘property in Ireland, reduced him to compara- 


ing to attract his attention. He saw this 


tive poverty. 


The fine nervous system of 


manceuvre, and determined to turn the tables!the amiable poet was ill calculated to bear 


upon them. He waved his hand carelessly, 


up against such calamities : 


for a time, his 


oes id 
and pursued his ramble alone; then falling! spirits were so sunk, that he was totally una- 


into a reverie, hé entered a beautiful summer 
house, known now by the name of Butterfly 
Bower, overlooking the water, and there 
seated himself. Here, inspired by a butter- 





ble to command his mind to literary compo- 
sition. 
restore him in some degree, and he resumed 
the pen with feelings which he has embodi- 


A short residence abroad served to 


fly which had just flitted before him, he! od in an Address to the Spirit of Song :— 


wrote the ballad, “I'd be a butterfly.” He! 
then returned to the house, and found the Ja-| 
dies assembled around the tea-table, when| 
they smilingly told him they had enjoyed) 
their walk in the shrubberies excessively, and| 
that they needed no escort. He was now! 
determined to go beyond them in praise of 
his solitary evening walk,and said that he had! 
never enjoyed himself so much in his life ;| 
that he had met a butterfly, with whom he 
had wandered in the regions of fancy, which | 
afforded him much more pleasure than he| 
would have found inchasing them ; and that! 
he had put his thoughts in verse. The la-| 
dies immediately gave up all further conten- 
tion with the wit, upon his promising to show 
them the lines he had just written. He then 
produced his tablets, and read the well-known 


ballad, 


I'd be a butterfly, bora in a bower, 


to the great delight of his fair auditors. 

“Tt should perhaps be remarked, that the 
poet foretold his own doom in this ballad; 
tor it will be seen by his early death, that his 
nerves were too finely strung to bear the un-' 
forseen storms of severe Ne pean 





which gathered around him in after years.— 
On the same evening he composed the air, 
io which Mrs. Haynes Bayly put the accom-' 
paniments and symphonies, and it was sung’ 
the following evening to a very large party! 
at Lord Ashtown’s, who encored it again’ 
and again. 

For several years Mr. Bayly lived in the 
enjoyment of the utmost domestic happiness. 
Possessed of fortune, brilliant talents, and 


1 weleome thee back as the dove to the ark ; 

The world was a desert, the future all dark ; 

But know that the worst of the storm must be past, 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last. 
Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I welcome thee back, and again I look forth 

With my wonted delight on the blessings of earth ; 
Again I can smile with the gay and the young , 
The lamp is relighted, the harp is restrong. 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wrong ; 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


Some deeper feelings which still abode 
with him are expressed in a birth-day ode, 
which he soon after, in pursuance of a cus- 
tom, addressed to his wife :— 


Oh ! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove ; 

My heart were truly desolate, 
Without thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound ! 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been, 
If we had never met. 


And has that thought been shared by thee? 
Ah no, that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than labored words could speak. 


But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight 
We know not half their worth. 


How unlike some, who have professed 
So much in friendship’s name ; 





manners universally pleasing, no lot could 
apparently have been better cast. 
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Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim, 
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But ah ! from them to thee I tarn ; 
They’d make me loathe mankind ; 
Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 


The love that gives a charm to home, 
I feel they cannot take ; 

We’ll pray for happier years to come, 
For one another’s sake. 


From this time Mr. Bayly’s life was ina 
great measure that of a man writing for sub- 
sistence. In this new character he exhibited 
marvelous industry, insomuch that, in a few 
vears, his contributions of pieces to the stage 
had amounted to no less than thirty-six, while 
his songs ultimately came to be numbered in 
hundreds. But severe literary labor, united 
to corroding anxieties, proved too much for 
his delicate frame, and he sunk, in 1839, un- 
der confirmed jaundice. He lies buried at 
Cheltenham, under a stone which his friend 
Theodore Hook has thus inscribed :—“ He 
was a kind parent, and affectionate husband; 
a popular author, and an accomplished gentle- 
man.” Most sad it is to reflect how he thus 
came to realize his own playfully expressed 
wish :— 

What, though you tell me each gay little rover 

Shrinks from the breath of the first autuma day! 
Surely ’\ is better when summer is over, 

‘To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life’s winter may fail to discover 

Means of procuring a weary delay— 


I’d be a batterfly 5 living, a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away! 


ANECDOTE OF HOGARTH. 


A few months before this ingenious ap;., 
was seized with the malady which depriy., 
society of its most distinguished ornament, },. 
te ar to his matchless pencil, the Wort 

e has entitled a Tail Piece—the first ideg ,; 
which is said to have been stated in comp. 
ny while the convivial glass was circulatiy, 
round his own table. “My next under; 
king,” said Hogarth, “ shall Be the End 4; 
all Things.” “If that is the case,” replic: 
one of his friends, “ your business will be fip. 
ished, for there will be an end of the paint. 
er.” “There will so,” answered Hogart), 
sighing heavily.” and therefore the soo». 
er the work is done the better. Accor. 
ingly he began the next day, and contin. 
ued with a diligence that seemed to indicat: 
an apprehension (as the report goes) that}: 
should not live to complete it. This, howey- 
er, he did in the most ingenious manner, by 
grouping everything which could denote th» 
End of all Things—a broken bottle—an o}) 
broom worn to the stump—the butt end of 
an old firelock—a cracked bell—-bow unstrunz 
—crown tumbled in pieces—tower in ruins 
—the signpost of a tavern, called the World's 
End, tumbling —the moon in her wane 
—the map of the globe. burning—a gibbe: 
falling, the body gone, and the chains that 
held it dropping down—Phebus and his hor- 
ses being dead in the clouds—a vessel wreck- 
ed—Time with his hour glass and scythe 


if 





is The poems and songs of Mr. Haynes Bay- | broken—a tobacco pipe in his mouth, and the 
{ ly will not be entitled to a high -place in the | whiff of smoke gone out—a play book open- 
literature of our age ; a certain air of insub-| ed, with ezeunt omnes stamped in the corner 


stantiality attaches to them all; the pathos 
rarely goes down to the springs of the human 
feelings and the humor scarcely exceeds the 


playfulness which marks elegant society in. 
fury, and dashing off the similitude ofa paint- 


—an empty purse—and a statute of bank- 
ruptcy taken out against nature. “So far, so 
good,” cries Hogarth: “ nothing remains but 
this”—taking his pencil in asort of prophetic 


its daily appearances, Yet, considering him 
as what he really was, the poet of modern |er’s pallet broken; “Finished”! exclaimed Ho- 
fashionable life, he must be allowed the mer-| garth, “the deed is done—all is over.” It is 
it of having reflected this successfully, both’ a very remarkable and well known fact that 
its gravities and its levities. He must be al-| he never again took the pallet in hand. |i 
lowed, moreover, to have possessed in an is a circumstance less known, perhaps, that 
eminent degree the comparatively rare power | he died in about a year after he had finished 
of producing verses which readily danced , this extraordinary tail-piece. 

along in connection with music. Withal, an 
amiable and virtuous nature shines through- 
out all his varied compositions. 














To Younc Men.—Be careful of that youn: 
lady who runs from the wash tub to change 
we dress at your approach. You will want « 
ong purse to support her. Also, be ware o! 

Exoquence.—Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do her with half i ozen rings on her fingers. 
not believe there is a man, woman or child, | and who sits in church with her glove off, that 
in this house, who has arrived at the age of all she has of any value about her may be 
fifty years and upwards, but has felt this! seen to advantage: she will, if you wed her. 
truth thundering in their ears for centuries. | soon get the ring of poverty in your Pnse. 
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Che Mluse. 
THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
Certainly if all who know, that to be men stands 
not in the shape of bodies, but m the power of rea- 
son, would listen awhile unto Christ’s wholesome 
and peaceable decrees, and not, puffed up with ar- 
ce and conceit, rather believe their own opin- 
jons than his admonitions : the whole world long ago 
(turning the use of iron into milder works) should 
have lived in most quiet tranquility, and have met 
together in a firm and indissoluble league of most 
safe concord.—ARNOBIUS. 


This is the Arsenal! From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death angel touches those swift keys ! 
What loud lament and dismal miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 


J hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan— 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztee priest upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout, that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleagured towns ! 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, oh man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Natare’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘‘Peace!”’ 


Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of Love arise. 








Scientific. 
WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 

it is now ascertained and is capable of the 
clearest proof, that the simple elements of 
which all substances are composed, cannot by 
any conceivable means, be destroyed. They 
may indeed be so changed as to present not 
the least resemblance to their previous forms, 
they may be so mingled with other bodies 
that their identity cannot be traced, they may 
be dissipated into visible vapor and be ap- 
parently annihilated; but we learn from the 
science of chemistry, that in every change 
the same elements remain inextinguishable 
and unaltered. The phenomena of solution 
affords some of the most obvious relations of 
complete changes produced in bodies, without 
causing their annihilation. The solution of 
a lump of sugar in a cup of tea, may be ad- 
duced as a familiar example. Were a per- 
son to witness such a phenomenon for the 
first time, he would consider the sugar total- 
ly lost, and he might be disposed to attribute 
its disappearance to magic. But the pres- 
ence of the sugar may not only be detected 
by the taste but by the increased weight of 
the fluid, and it may be reproduced by evapo- 
rating the solution to dryness. 

If a piece of silver be immersed in diluted 
nitric acid, in a short time the silver will be 
entirely dissolved. Its hardness, its lustre, 
its tenacity, its great specific gravity, all the 
characteristics which distinguish it as a met- 
alare gone.. Its very form has vanished, and 
the hard, splendid, ponderous and opaque 
metal, which but a few minutes before was 
immersed in the mixture is apparently anni- 
hilated. The iiquid, however, remains as 
limpid as before, it presents no difference in 
its appearance, to indicate a change. What 
then hes become of the solid piece of silver 
which was placed in the liquid; we must 
conclude that it was annihilated. Put some 
pieces of copper in the solution and it will re- 
appear, and fall to the bottom of the glass in 
small, brilliant, metallic crystals. The solu- 
tion is one of the simplest processes of nature, 
but the limited faculties of man will not per- 
mit him to comprehend the mode in which it 
operates. ‘There is not one phenomenon of 
nature, that the mind of man can fully com- 
prehend, and after pursuing the inquiry as 
far as mental capacity will admit, he is stil! 
obliged to confess there is an operating pow- 


er beyond the reach of his comprehension.— 


It is of importance in our researches that w: 
should bear in mind the utter incapacity of 
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man to penetrate the hidden mysteries of na- 
ture, lest we be induced to mistake the low 
level of human knowledge for the summit of 
omniscience, and should run into the common 
error of concluding that whatever is incom- 
prehensible to our limited faculties, must also 
be impossible. 








PRIVATE MAILS. 


This is a subject of much interest to the 
community. John Sergeapt of Philadelphia, 
lately argued a case in the U. S. District 
Court of that city, in behalf of the private 
mail expresses. The following sketch of his 
argument is reported in the North American: 


“ He contended that the exclusive power of 
carrying letters for a remuneration has not 
bean given tothe Government. He insisted 
that no evidence of such a power is ta be 
found in the Constitution, and that if any law 
of Congress can be shown clearly to assume 
such an exclusive right, that law is unconsti- 
tutional. He exhibited in a bold and _strik- 


ing manner the despotic character of a power 
which would compel the citizen to send his 


letters by the Government Post Office, and 
pey the Government price, or not send at all. 
fe said that such a monopoly might suit the 
spirit of Mehemet Ali’s government, but 
could not be compatible with our free system. 
He compared it to the Spanish monopoly of 
the tobacco trade—the government forcing all 
tobacco planters to sell to the monarch, and 
all tobacco chewers to buy of the monarch.— 
He showed to what abuses such a monopoly 
might lead, and maintained that the possible 
abuses furnished a test of the prineiple invol- 
ved in the exclusive claim of the Post Of- 
fice Department. He urged with great em- 
phasis that the very nature of the power 
claimed, furnished a most violent presump- 
tion that no such monopoly had ever been 
given by the people to the general gov- 
ernment, : 


Mr. Sergeant adverted to one point which | 


merits general attention—the disposition man- 
ifested in certain quarters to treat the passen- 
ger in the railroad cars as a sort of dependent 
on the railroad company. He asserted, with 


evident propriety, that the traveler who! 


comes forward with his money, and pays for 
his ticket, makes the railroad concern his 
servant for a special purpose; and that the 
passenger is not to appear as a suppliant for 
admission to the cars, offering to have his 
pockets examined, and his trunk overhauled, 
for the purpose of showing that he is in a 
condition in which he may be allowed to pro- 





ceed. No question is to be asked when th, 
passenger has paid his money. He refuted, 
in a brief but forcible manner, the overbear. 
ing inclinations of railroad corporations and 
their agents. 

Mr. Sergeant dwelt for a short time on the 
remarkable fact that while the modes of trans. 
portation have been so astonishingly improy- 
ed, that instead of dragging from this city {o 
New York in slow stages—an uncomfortab|e 
and expensive journey—we can now pass 
from one city to the sches in five hours, and 
for three dollars, we have to pay the same 
high price for carrying a letter that we paid 
under the old costly modes of transporting 
the mails! We have not been allowed 1, 
avail ourselves of the wonderful improve- 
ments of the age, for the purposes of corres- 
pondence. He expressed his opinion that let- 
ters might be carried from this city to Boston 
for two cents.” , 





For theGreen Mountain Gem. 





SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


The same sweet sensations that glew 
through the closer ties of society, which pant 
/in the bosom of the husband and the father, 
pervade likewise the whole mass of being ; 
‘and though weaker in proportion to the dis- 


‘tance of propinquity, yet he cannot be called 
wretched, who receives or communicates the 


smallest portion of influence. From the im- 
'_passioned feelings of the mother, to him who 
stands joyless on the verge of apathy, the 
tide of affection flows in a long devious 
course; clear, full,and vehement, it descends 
‘into the vale of life, where, after a short time, 
becoming tranquil and serene, it separates 
into many branches; and these, again divi- 
ding, wander in a thousand streams, dispens- 
ing, as they move along, the sweets of health 
and happiness. That no felicity exists inde- 
pendent of a susceptibility for these emotiens, 
is a certain fact; for to the heart of him who 
has been cold to filial or fraternal duty, the 
soothing charm of friendship and of love will 
ever be unknown. It is, therefore, evident 
that, to be happy, man must invariably con- 
sult the well being of others; to his fellow 
creatures he must attribute the bliss which 
he enjoys; it is a reward proportional to the 
exertion of his philanthropy. Abstract the 
man of virtue and benevolence from society, 
and you cut off the prime source of his hap- 
piness ; he has no proper object on which to 
place his affection or exercise his humanity ; 
the sudden rapture of the grateful heart, the 

tender tones of friendship, and the melting 
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sweetness of expressive love, no longer thrill 
upon the ear, or swell his softened soui; all 
js an aching void, a cheerless and almost un- 

roductive waste ; yet even in this situation, 

rren as it is, where none are found to pour 
the balm of pity, or listen to the plaint of sor- 
row, even here some enjoyment is derived 
from letting loose our affections upon inani- 
mate nature. ‘“ Were I in a desert,” says 
Sterne, “I would find something in it to call 
forth my affections. If I could not do better, I 
would fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, 
or seek some melancholy cypress to connect | 
myself to. JI would court their shade and | 
greet them kindly for their protection. I 
would cut my name upon them, and declare 
they were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert. If their leaves withered, 1 would 
teach myself to mourn ;. and when they re- 
joiced, I would rejoice with them.” 

That man was formed for society, seems a 
truth so well established, and the benefits 
arising from such an union, so apparent, that 
few would suppose it to have been doubted ; 
yet. have there been philosophers whom hy- 
pothesis, or the love of eccentricity, has led to 
prefer that period, 





** When wild in the woods the noble savage ran.”’ 


An election so absurd, merits not a serious 
refutation. Every day’s experience must 
convince the man of observation, that our 
happiness depends upon the cultivation of 
our social duties, upon the nurture of humani- 
ty and benevolence; that our crimes are 
nearly in proportion to the rupture of domes- 
tic harmony; and that. the flagitious deeds 
which glare upon us with so horrid an aspect, 
are often the consequences of indirect devia- 
aon from the still small voice of duty and of 

ove. 





For the Green Mouutain Gem. 
A TRUE SKETCH. 


All loved him, and many wept his downfall ; 
As a summer flower he bloom’d awhile, 


Ahd perished. 


I knew a youth—a hoble, generous youth 
—from out whose heart there flowed a living 
fount of pure and holy féelings, which 
Spread around and fertilzed the soil of friend- 
ship, and warm and generous hearts crowd- 
ed about and enclosed him ina circle of pure 
and godlike happiness. The eyes of woman 
brightened at his approach, and wealth and 
honor smiled to woo him to their circle. 





His days sped onward,—and a summer 





brook sparkles all joyous on its gladsome 
way,—so sped he on, blithesome amid the 
light of woman’s love, and manhood's eulo- 
gy. The earth, the sea, the air, and every 
bright and bubbling stream and fount sent 
forth their murmuring melody - and his pure 
heart, unstained by worldly guile, drank in 
their glowing happiness. 

He wooed and won a maid of peerless 
charms ; a being fair, and delicate, and pure, 
bestowed the harvest of her heart’s young 
love, and earth became & heaven. 

he car of time rolled on, and clouds arose 
to dim the horizon.of his worldly bliss. The 
serpent of inebriation entered into the Eden 
of his heart. The pure and holy feelings 
the God of nature had implanted in his soul, 
became polluted by the influence of the mis- 
called social cup. ‘The warm and generous 
aspitations of his soul became frozen and 
calloused within him. The tears of the 
wretched—the agony of the afflicted, found 
no response within his bosom. The pure 
and holy fount of universal love within his 
heart, that once gushed forth at the moanings 
of misery, and prompted the hand to admin- 
ister unto the requirements of the wretched, 
sent forth no more its pure and benevolent 
offerings. Its waters had become intermin- 
gled with the poisoned ingredients of the 
wine-cup, andthe rank weeds ef intemper- 
ance had sprung up and choked the source 
from whence the fountain flowed. The dark 
spirit of poverty had flapped its wings over 
his habitation; and the burning hand of dis- 
ease had seared the brightness of his eye, 
and palsied the elasticity of his frame. 

The friends who basked in the sunshine of 
his prosperity, fled when the wintry winds 
of adversity blew harshly around his dwel- 
ling. 

Pause, gentle reader. 

Go to yon lowly burial place, and ask of 
the rank grass that spreads from its polluted 
soil, who rests beneath its lonely surface, and 
the sighing winds will answer: “ The moul- 
dering remains of a drunkard.” There lies 
the temains of one who possessed a heart 
overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness; the days of whose boyhood were hal- 
lowed by high and noble aspirations—the 
hours of whose early manhood were un- 
stained by care and crime—the setting orb 
of whose destiny was enshrouded in a mist 
of misery and degradation. He saw the 
smile of joy sparkling on the brim of the 
wine-cup. He noted not the demon of de- 
struction, lurking at the bottom of the goblet. 
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With eager hand he raised the poisoned cha- 
lice to his lips, and—he was not! H. 





Our Eanrty Companitons.—How many of 
the companions of our early youth do we find 
accompanying us in the after days of life’s 
journey. Of those who seemed so linked 
with our first Joys and sorrows as to have be- 
come a part of our existence, some rise above, 
and some sink below the course we are pur- 
suing, and if seen, are scarcely es a 
Others try the desperate adventure of distant 
climates, and bankrupt in hopes and health, 
are never again heard of. ith some, folly 
does the work of time; and a few perhaps, 
are recognized among those who signalize 
themselves in the feverish strife of politics, or 
are commemorated as having fallen in some 
brilliant achievement. We diverge like 
lines drawn from the same point, pursuing 
similar directions, but seldom reiniting.— 


than the present are, and repeat the nob), 
pride of thy heart, never! It is not alway. 
our duty to marry, but it is always our dy), 
to abide by a right not to purchase happine:. 
by loss of honor, not to avoid unweddednes; 
by untruthfulness. Lonely, unadmired hp. 
roine ; in thy last hour, when all life and th, 
by-gone possessions and scaffolding of |i; 
shall crumble in pieces, ready to fall down; 
in that honr thou wilt look back on thy up. 
tenanted life; no children, no husband, y, 
wet eyes will be there; but in the empty 
dusk, one high, pure, angelic, smiling, beam. 
ing figure, god-like and mounting to the god. 
like, will hover and beckon thee to moun: 
with her—mount with her, the figure is thy 
Virtue.” , 





Printing Orrices.— When Dr. Franklin's 
mother-in-law first discovered that the young 
man had a hankering for her daughter, tha 


Our permanent connections are feecene good old lady said she did not know so well 


formed ata later period, yet the heart still 
feels something wanting, and as we look 
around for it in vain, the happiness in our 
first affections is magnified by being seen 
through the purer atmosphere which the 
morning caress of innocence has cast around 
him. This may be common-place, but our 
feelings are all so; it is only in their intense- 
ness or directions that we differ. 





Marriuce.—Nature. and Nature’s God 
smile upon the union that is sweetened by 
love and sanctified by law. The sphere of 
our affection is enlarged and our pleasure 
takes a wider range. We become more im- 
portant and papertan among men, and exist- 
ence itself is doubly enjoyed with this our 
softer self. Misfortune loses half of its an- 
guish beneath the soothing influence of her 
smiles, and triumph becomes more triumph- 
ant, when shared with her. Without her 
what is man? A roving and restless being ; 
driven at pleasure by romantic speculation, 
and cheated into misery by futile hopes—the 
mad victim of unfamed passions, and_ the dis- 
appointed pursuer of fruitless joys. But 
with her he awakens to a new life. He fol- 
lows a path—wider and nobler than the nar- 
row road to self-aggrandizement—that is 
scattered with more fragrant flowers, and il- 
lumined by a clearer light. 


arty 





ee 


To an Orv Maww.—* Forsaken, but patient 
one! misknown and mistreated! think not 


about giving her daughter to a_printer— 
there were already éwo printing offices in the 
United States, and she was not certain the 
country would support them. It was plain 
young Franklin would depend for the sup- 
port of his family on the profits of a third an( 
this was rather a doubtful chance. — If such 
an objection was urged to a would-be-sun-in- 
law when there were but two printing offices 
in the United States, how can a printer hope 
to get a wife, now, when the last census 
shows the number to be 1557. 





Frencnu Novers.—Look at that young la- 
dy, with the last novel of the French schoo! 
in her hand! You know what it is, and there- 
fore you know where her thoughts are, and 
what her taste is. And if purity, the stain- 
less whiteness of an angel’s breast, is the bo- 
som whose companionship you seek, you turn 
from her society, seek a friend whose loveli- 
ness of soul has never been profaned by such 
communings. 


A Mr. Bee lately married a Miss Flower, 
upon the fact of which somebody has been 
guilty of punning :— 

‘ Well has this little busy Bee 
lmproved life’s shining hour ; 

He gathers honey now ail day, 
From one sweet chosen Flower ; 


And from his hive, if heaven pleases, 
lie’ll raise a swarm of little Beeses.’’ 








Let not Father Time bring a charge again=' 





of the times when thou hadst hopes of better 


vou for squandering his substance ! 








